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CONSTITUTION OF VIRGINIA. 





A letter to a member of the approaching 
Convention in Richmond. 
My Dear Sir, 


I readily accept your invitation to com- 


municate my views on the constitution of 


this state, which you have been elected to 
revise, because ] can never regard an al- 
teration in the fundamental laws of a coun- 
try as a matter of light concern, but I frank- 
ly confess to you that I have neither the 
hopes nor the fears from the result of your 


labours, which are entertained by most of 


our citizens. When I recollect how many 
of the powers of a sovereign state have been 
yielded up to the General Government, 
how many important principles are con- 
centrated in the Bill of Rights, and, what 
is more, are firmly fixed in the minds and 
hearts of the people, I cannot but regard 
your power of doing good or evil as very 
much circumscribed; and question on the 
one hand, whether you can make such va- 
luable improvements on the present con- 
stitution as most conventionists seem to 
suppose or, on the other, whether, with the 
obstacles that have been mentioned in 
your way, you could make a new one that 
would be positively and outrageously bad. 

With my objections to the existing state 
of things, and my expectations of the fu- 
ture thus moderated, I still wish to see the 
constitution amended, partly, because I 
think that though good, it may be greatly 
improved, and partly because such is the 
will of a great majority of the people. 
But before I advert to the particulars in 
which I think this instrument is defective, 
allow me to present to your notice some 
more general considerations. 

The circumstances under which you are 
now called upon to revise the constitution 
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are widely different from those which ex- 
isted when that constitution was formed. 
Atthat time Virginia was a member of a very 
different confederacy from that which con- 
stitutes the present Union, and she then pos- 
sessed powers and attributes of sovereignty, 
which she has since formally surrendered. 
She then had the right to create armies and 
navies—to regulate her foreign commerce— 
to tax imports and exports—to emit bills 
of credit—the exclusive right to levy taxes 
—and was amenable, directly or indirectly 


to no judicial tribunal whatever; all of 


whichrights she ceased to possess, when she 
adopted the present Federal Constitution. 

It seems not unreasonable to suppose 
that a form of government which was best 
suited to that state of things, would not be 
best suited to this—that one in which such 
large executive powers were exercised, 
would require guards and checks which 
were at least unnecessary, and might be 
inconvenient, when those powers were re- 
linquished. But besides this great diffe- 
rence in the powers of the government 
time itself*has introduced gradual changes 
in the circumstances of the country, 
which would require corresponding changes 
in its constitution. Thus the original 
constitution ordaining that each county 
should send two members to the legisla- 
ture, may have, by the subsequent mul- 
tiplication of the counties, too much in- 
creased the number of the legislature, so 
as to make the public business worse done, 
at a greater expense. In like manner, if, 
by the course of general causes, some of 
these counties have augmented in numbers 
much faster than others, injustice is done 
by giving to unequal portions of the people, 
of the same description, equal portions of 
power. And the injustice is greater, and 
more sensibly felt, if by the operation o 
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the same general causes, , most of the more | 
populous counties, 


their just weight in the legislature, should | 
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which have less than | 


be found in one local division of the state, | 


and most of the small counties, which have 


more than their just weight, should be | 


found in another 
very probable fact, that counties having the 
same locality, may have some common oc- 
casion for legislative interference, or some 
common liabilities to taxation, then the 
theoretical injustice will be followed by 
practical injury. 

It may also easily happen that gradual 
changes of the public sentiment on certain 
stibjects might call for changes in the pro- 
visions of the constitution, concerning 
those subjects, as in the case of the elective 
franchise, so that there may be good rea- 
sons for altering the fundamental laws ofa 
country, although those laws were wise at 
the time they were made, and well suited 
to the people. Notwithstanding these con- 
siderations thata ppeal so forcibly, and of- 


ten so effectually, to the common sense of 


mankind, there are persons, who guided 
by some general abstract maxims, consider 
that every change of a constitution must be 
an evil. 

On the my of innovation, you must 
have remarked, Sir, that different men re- 
gard it very much according to their char- 
acteristic passions and temperaments. In 
some, the love of it predominates, in others, 
the fear ; 
individuals have great weight in determin- 
ing their opinions on every alteration pro- 
posed. Generally speaking, the young, 
the ardent, the imaginative, are pleased 
with novelty and change, while the aged, 
the timid, the prudent, are averse to it; 
and it is a natural consequence of each 
one’s ruling propensity, to believe that the 
opposite propensity is too prevalent. 

So far as we may judge from the public 
prints, the fear of change has not been a 
feeble or inactive sentiment in Virginia. 
The dread of a rash spirit of innovation 
has caused many to vote against a Con- 
vention, who admitted the defects of the 
Constitution. But surely you will agree 
that the mischief is not altogether on the 
side they apprehend, and that there may 
be an excessive fear of change as well as 
an undue fondness for it. If by the one, 
we avoid the risk of altering for the worse, 
we, by the other, have the certainty of con- 


and these general dispositions of 


: For,if wecan suppose the | 
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tinuing the present walle: and thus, i in fact 
prefer a positive evil, to a possible, or, at 
most, a probable one. All experience 
shews us that men’s attachment to the 
laws to which they have been accustomed, 
is a very powerful sentiment. It was this 
sentiment which made the laws of the 
Medes and Persians unchangeable; which 
preserves to the monarchies of Europe, 
their very various, and often, contradictory 
fundamental laws, by which one thing is 
an object of national preference in one 
country, and another in another. It was 
this too, which made the English Barons 
say, “nolumus leges Anglic mutari.” 
When a sentiment scems to be so general, 
we may infer that it is natural to man, and 
that it will have its proper operation here, 
as well as elsewhere. Ifso, it may operate 
to make us avoid change, when such change 
would be for the better, as well as for the 
worse; and induce us to encounter certain 
evils rather than hazard encountering those 
that are contingent. 

There is another prevalent fallacy which 

opposed to salutary change, and reform, 
however much needed, I mean the reve- 
rence which men feel for those who have 
lived before them. A sage of antiquity is 
supposed to be more a sage than one of 
modern times. He appears the greater for 


being scen through the mists of time. The; 


veneration which we ‘felt for our seniors, 
when we were young, and which was due 
to their greater experience then, continues 
with us after they have ceased to exist, and 
when our experience has become greater 
thantheirs. We are accustomed to talk of 
the “ wisdom of our ancestors,” as if they 
had means of information which are denied 
to us; though it is clear that we possess ad- 
vantages which they did not, if we are so 
fortunate as to profit by them—that we have 
not-only the lights which instructed them, 
but those which time, the great teacher of 
wisdom, has since evolved, and which in 
every department of knowledge that is 
progressive, may be the greater of the two. 
As a general rule, indeed, the wisdom of a 
later age ought always to be greater than 
that of the age which preceded it, since 
posterity may profit by the experience of 
their ancestors in addition to their own. 
This attachment to things as they. are— 
this opinion of the superior wisdom of 
those who have lived before—this repug- 
nance or inaptness to change, produces a 
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tenacity of purpose and opinion in men 
who have past the meridian of life, that 
is very unfriendly to the admission of 
new truths and the correction of long es- 
tablished error. It is said that, after Har- 
vey had discovered the circulation of the 
blood, and had demonstrated it in a way 
so satisfactory as to produce entire con- 
viction with succeeding generations, there 
was not a cotemperary physician, above 
the age of forty, who did not refuse assent 
to it. If such was the force of prejudice 
in a mere question of physics,—the sub- 
ject of observation and experiment—what 
may we not expect its operation to be, in 
subjects of so complex and speculative a 
character as constititione! provisions ? 

In thus venturing to caution you against 
an undue dread of innovation as well as 
an undue predilection for it, | do not mean 
to say that I regard the two sentiments as 
equally dangerous. Far from it. I think 
the fear of innovation more nearly akin to 
wisdom and prudence, and safety, than the 
opposite feeling. It is the error of the 
aged and experienced, and is of a negative 
character, while the other is the more posi- 
tive and hazardous error of youth. All 
that I wished to impress upon your mind, 
was the gencral prevalence of both feelings, 
and that in avoiding one evil, we might 
run into another—that we might do wrong 
from excessive timidity, as well as from too 
confident presumption. I wished also to 
guard you against laying too much stress 
on these general principles, which decide 
nothing, and on the indiscriminate applica- 
tion of which, every salutary reform, every 
resistance to tyranny or oppression, every 
improvement, in short, in science, morals or 
legislation that the world ever witnessed, 
might have been condemned in advance, 
and perhaps prevented. 

Let us then not appeal to these general 
maxims to decide the merit of particulars, 
but imbuing ourselves with their spirit, let 
us judge of the constitution and its seve- 
ral parts, by such lights as reason, instruc- 
ted by our own experience, or the experi- 
ence of the other states, may afford us. 
Let us try the merits of every question by 
these witnesses, and not by such vague and 
inconclusive propositions as that our an- 
cestors are wiser than we, or that we are wiser 
than they---that one party dreads innovation 
too little or that the other dreads it too much. 
In the views I am about to present to your 











notic e, I shall onsite ist. The legislative 
power—comprehending the question of two 
legislative chambers or one and the diffe- 
rence in their structure: the number and 
term of service of the representatives : the 
principle of representation, with reference 
to persons or property : and the qualifica- 
tions of the electors. 

2nd. The Executive power, comprehend- 
ing the mode of election, its powers and term 
of service of its council : and the mode of 
appointing sheriffs and clerks. 

3d. The Judiciary power, including the 
mode of appointment and the tenure of 
their office: the county courts : the 
question of uniting the chancery and com- 
mon law jurisdictions. 

First. The Legislature. 
diency of two legislative chambers or 
branches, IT suppose there will not be 
much difference of opinion in the Con- 
vention; though here and there an indi- 
vidual may be found out of it, who, look- 
ing at the subject superficially, or judging 
by some favorite general maxim, maintains 
that there can be but one fair expression of 
the public will,and thal should be obeyed. 
Yet supposing the maxim to be just and 
wise, under all circumstances, it might hap- 
pen that two distinct representative bodies 
may express the wishes and opinions of 
their constituents more correctly than one, 
or if not their wishes and opinions at the 
moment, at least those they would form on 
more mature reflexion. All may have re- 
marked if now and then a_ popular 
measure has been defeated or delayed, in 
many more instances that impolitic and ill 
digested laws have been arrested, and that 
the more deliberate opinion of the public 
has afterwards ratified the former veto of 
the senate. It has been from such consi- 
derations as these, that in every state of the 
Union, the legislature consists of two houses. 

But although there is so general a con- 
currence in favor of twolegislative branch- 
es, there may be great diversity about the 
character and structure of each—some 
deeming it essential to have them consti- 
tuted on different principles—not only va- 
riant in their numbers and terms of service, 
but also representing different interests, 
while others would have the two housesthe 
same in every respect; and aim only at the 
advantage of a second examination of the 
subject, where the same passions and in- 
fluences would not be likely to operate. 


On the expe- 
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This is probably the greatest advantage 
of two chambers: but if it be also suppo- 
sed that the people themselves may be 
sometimes under an influence of fecling 
which may mislead them from their true 
interests, as ordinarily seen by themselves, 
then it may be wise to constitute one of the 
chambers so as to be more independent of 
temporary excitements, and to leave its 
members to prefer the solid, lasting inter- 
ests of their country, to the transient senti- 
ments of the day—to look less at how the 
people think and feel at the time, than how 
they will think and feel a year thereafter. 

There is the same general concurrence 
of opinion in favor of making one of the 
legislative chambers more numerous than 
the other. By this plan every subject can 
be presented in a greater variety of aspects 
in the larger body—bemore fully sifted and 
thoroughly discussed,—the smallest ramifi- 
cation of interest be better understood— 
and the popular fecling be more faithfully 
represented; while in the smaller, the 
same subjects could be regarded more with 
an eye to the general interest, and in a 
more dispassionate way. ‘The latter body, 
too, is more favorable to accuracy and pre- 
cision, and more likely to prevent incon- 
gruities inthe laws. ‘The larger body, in 
short, seems better fitted for furnishing the 
materials of legislation, and the smaller, to 
give them exact form and shape. 

The number of the smaller body, which 
will no doubt be called the senate, should 
not be so small as either to make it timid 
in resisting the wishes of the popular 
branch, or to want the public confidence 
when it did resist them. They must have 
a consciousness of their own strength be- 
fore they can act with the desirable inde- 
pendence. There seems to be too great a 
disproportion at present between the num- 
ber of members in the two houses in Vir- 
ginia. The smaller is now less than one 
eighth of the larger. In North Carolina, it 
is precisely one half. A medium between 
the two would seem to be preferable to ei- 
ther. Sometimes in Virginia, a popular law 

has received important modifications, or 
been defeated altogether, by as few as nine 
or ten members of the senate. And although 
this fact may show that they felt them- 
selves sufficiently strong to act indepen- 
dently, yet in such a state of things the 
discontent of the public is always aggra- 
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vated by the smallness of the number by 
whom their wishes have been disappointed. 
If the term of service of the senate should 


| be longer than that of the popular branch, 








for the purpose of keeping them above the 
influence of temporary feeling, it ought not 
to be extended a whit longer than will be 
sufficient to effect this object. A senator 
ought not to feel independent of the delib- 
erate opinion of his constituents. And as 
confidence will be imparted to him by the 
number of his associates, as well as by the 
length of his term of service, one of these 
should have some influence in fixing the 
limits of the other. If the body be more 
numerous than it now is, its term of service 
may be safely somewhat abridged. 

Supposing the senate to be in fact the 
representatives of the people, and not too 
far removed from an accountability to their 
constituents, there seems to be no sufficient 
reason why they should not originate mea- 
sures of every kind, as well as the more nu- 
merous branch--the power of rejection being 
as effectual to secure every desirable influ- 
ence of that branch as the exclusive right of 
originating. ‘This seems to be an instance, 
and not the only one, in which we have been 
led to an adoption of maxims which have 
prevailed in Great Britain under circumstan- 
ces that have no resemblance here. Nor can 
it be conceived that if the senate werealso 
allowed to originate money bills, the people 
would be more likely to be improperly 
taxed than if the more numerous branch 
originated them, not only because they 
too, are the representatives of the people, 
but because the popular branch can have 
no supposable inducements to consent to 
a money bill from the senate, which ought 
not to have inflnenced them to originate 
it. V. 

( To be continued.) 








JOHN CHRISTOPHER FREDERICK HAUG. 
On the 30th of January last, died at 
Stuttgart, John Christopher Frederick Haug, 
Librarian and Aulick Counsellor, at the 
age of 68. Haug is well known to every 
one acquainted with German Literature, 
as a writer of lays and epigrams. He was 
born in Wirtemberg, in the year 1761, and 
in the year 1817, he was made aulick 
counsellor and librarian by his sovereign. 

His works have not yet been collected. 
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“THE WILDE RNI aSS. 

In that part of Kentucky which borders 
on Virginia, there lies a large tract of coun- 
try, in which, from its great elevation, are 
found the sources of several considerable 
rivers—the Sandy, running in a northwest 
direction, the Kentucky, running to the 
south, and the Cumberland, to the south- 
west, all of which discharge their waters 
into the Ohio. ‘Through this elevated 
tract, which, from its dreariness and want 
of improvement, or population, was called 
“the wilderness,” lay one of the great tho- 
roughfares, which the first settlers from 
Virginia to Kentucky, used to pass. The 
comparative barrenness of this tract pre- 
vented any settlements on it for a consid- 
erable time after the fertile lands of Ken- 
tucky had begun to smile with buildings 
and improvements. But the increasing 
number of travellers on the road gradual- 
ly invited persons to establish a few small 
houses of entertainment, at first, of indif- 
ferent accommodations, but gradually in- 
creasing in number, and improving in 
quality, under the growing encourageinent 
they received; until, at the present day, 
the traveller to the western country, finds 
himself as well accommodated on the road 
“ through the wilderness,” as in any other 
part of his journey. 

The desolate character of the surround- 
ing country, and the discomfort of the pil- 
grims who first sought new homes in the 
west, are now known only by the stories 
that are preserved in the memories of the 
aged, or in the vernacular jests of their 
sastern neighbours, and which, originating 
in “the wilderness,” are sometimes unjust- 
ly attributed to the whole State of Ken- 
tucky, such as that of a landlady, who, 
being requested by a very fastidious gen- 
tleman from the east to make his coffee 
strong, cut him short, by replying, “oh! I 
know the rule of making strong coflfee— 
forty grains to the gallon.” 


But their local anecdotes are not all of 


this playful and innocent character. ‘The 
settlers of the western country, in what 
may be called, the second stage of emigra- 
tion, often travelled with a part of their es- 
tates in gold and silver, and others, who 
went to explore the country, and to buy 
land, it they liked it, also carried with 
them money to make their purchases. 
These presented to the lawless and un- 
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prince ipled « a te mptation to engage in the 
business, so rare in this country, of high- 
way robbery, to which sometimes murder 
was superadded. Many an atrocious crime 
has been perpetrated in these wilds which 
the world has never suspected, and those 
who have been its victims have been sup- 
posed by their distant friends to have fallen 
a prey to disease, for want of medical aid, 
and the ordinary comforts of home. Some 
of these tragical events have since come to 
light, such as the enormities practised by 
the Harpes, and they would make interesting 
tales of horror in the general monotony of 
our peaceful annals. It is said that some- 
times these freebooters would form com- 
binations with the few publicans, then liv- 
ing on the dreary road, who would ei- 
ther directly join their associates in com- 
mitting murder under their own roofs, or 
secretly aid them by slightly laming the 
horses of their guests, or by drawing the 
loads of their pistols, so that the unsuspect- 
ing traveller, when attacked on the road, 
could neither escape nor resist. 

It was during the time of which we 
speak, that Mr. , formerly so-well 
known in Virginia as a supporter of the 
Godwenian philosophy, conceiving a ve- 
hement desire to see the western country, 
set off from Richmond for Lexington in 
Kentucky. It was in the month of Octo- 
ber, after a most lonely and wearisome 
day’s ride, that a little before sunset, he 
came to a small cabin on the road, and 
fearing he should find no other opportuni- 
ty of procuring refreshment for himself and 
his jaded horse, he stopt, and inquired if 
he could be accommodated for the night. 
An old woman, the only person he saw, 
civilly answering him in the affirmative, he 
gladly alighted, and going in to a tolerable 
fire, enjoyed the luxury of rest, while his 
hostess was discharging the duties of host- 
ler and cook. In no long time, she set 
before him a supper of comfortable, but 
homely fare, of which having liberally par- 
taken, and given divers significant nods, 
the old woman remarked she “ expected” 
he “ chose bed,” and, pointing to one which 
stood in a corner of the room, immediately 
went into the yard a while, to give him an 
opportunity of undressing. 





Before he had 
been long in bed, and while he was con- 
gratulating himself on his good fortune, the 
latch of the door was drawn, and there en- 
tered a dark looking man of gigantic sta- 
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ture and form, with stiff black hair, eye 
brows and beard. He was apparently 
about eight and twenty, was dressed in a 
brown hunting shirt, which partly conceal- 
ed a pair of dirty buckskin overalls, and 
he wore moccasins of the same material. 
Mr. O thought he had never seen any 
thing half so ferocious. As soon as this 
man entered the room, his mother, for so 
she proved to be, pointing to the bed, mo- 
tioned to him to make no noise; on which, 
with inaudible steps, he walked to the 
chimney, put his gun upon a rude rack 
provided for that and other arms, and sat 
softly down at the fire, then throwing a 
bright blaze round the room. 

Our traveller not liking the looks of the 
new comer, and not caring to be teazed by 
conversation, drew his head under the bed 
clothes, so that he could see what was pass- 
ing without leaving his own face visible. 
The two soon entered into conversation, but 
in so low a voice, that Mr. O—— could not 
distinguish what was said. THis powers of 
attention were wroughit up to the most pain- 
ful pitch of intensity. At length the man, 
looking towards the bed, made some re- 
mark to his mother, to which Mr. O. heard 
her reply “no, I hardly think he’s asleep 
yet,’—and they again conversed in a low 
voice, as before. After a short interval, 
while the man sat with his feet stretched 
out towards the fire, on which he was in- 
tently gazing. 

“ Don’t you think he’s asleep now,” he 
was heard to say. 

s Stop,” says she, “Ill go and see ;”’ and 
moving near the bed, under the pretext of 
taking something from a smail table, she 
approached so near, as to see the face of 
our traveller, whose eyes were indeed 
closed, but who was any thing but asleep 
On her return to the fire place, she said, 
“ Yes he’s fast asleep now.” 

On this the mountaineer, rising from 
his stool, reached up to the rack, and ta- 
king down with his right hand, an old 
greasy cutlass, walked with the same noise- 
less step towards the traveller’s bed, and 
stretching out the other hand, at the mo- 
ment that Mr. O was about to implore 
his pity, took down a venison ham which 
hung on the wall near the head of the bed, 
walked softly back to the fire, and began 
to slice some pieces for his supper, and 
Mr. O——, who lay, more dead than alive, 








terrors of all he saw, had the unspeakable 
gratification to find that these kind hearted 
children of the forest had been talking 
low, and that the hungry hunter, who had 
eaten nothing since the morning, had for- 
bore making a noise, lest they should in- 
terrupt the slumbers of their wayworn 
guest. The next day, Mr. O——, who 
was an enthusiast in physiognomy, discov- 
ered remarkable benevolence in the fea- 
tures of the hunter, which by the false and 
deceitful glare of the fire-light, had escaped 
him, and in his recital of this adventure, 
which furnished him with a favorite occa- 
sion of exercising his powers of declama- 
tion to great advantage, in a matter of real 
life, he often declared that he had never 
taken a more refreshing night’s rest, or 
made a more grateful repast than he had 
done in this humble cottage. 

We cannot forbear to add that the sub- 
ject of our memoir was reserved for a dif- 
ferent, though not less tragical fate, than 
that which seemed here to threaten him. 
After having been an object of criticism or 
admiration, as a professed rhetorician and 
declaimer, in all the principal cities of the 
Union—after trying his oratorical powers 
in the Surry Institute—after encountering 
in various forms, disappointment obloquy, 
and, to use one of his own alliterations, 
the miseries of debt and destitution, he 
became heir to a title and a large estate in 
Scotland, and unable either to do without 
the use of opium, or to bear that deteriora- 
tion of the faculties which its habitual use 
superinduced, he very soon afterwards put 
an end to his weary existence by a pistol. 








——— 
LATE EARL OF BRIDGEWATER. 





THE 





This eccentric (to use a mild word) in- 
dividual, who recently died in Paris, has 
left £8,000—upwards of 35,500 dollars, 
to the Royal Society, to be appropria~- 
ted as a reward for the best written essay 
on the creation,.on the anatomy of man, 
and especially, on the powers, formation 
and properties of the hand, on which sub- 
ject, he published, privately, a splendid 
work some yearsago. He has left his man- 


uscripts to the British Museum, and the in- 
terest of £7,000 to the librarian, who may 
be appointed to take care of them, and 
£5,000 to augment the collection of MSS. 





and whose romantic fancy heightened the 


in that Institution. 
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VELOCITY OF MUSCULAR CON- 
TRACTION. 





We have, in various classes of the ani- 
mal kingdom, remarkable instances of the 
velocity with which muscular contraction 
may be effected. The motions of the Ra- 
cer, the Greyhound, of a practised runner; 
of the fingers, in playing upon musical in- 
struments, as the violin, flute, pianoforte, in 
writing, of the voice in enumeration and 
of the upper and lower limbs in striking, 
jumping and kicking, will communicate a 
general action of this rapidity of contrac- 
tion, when under the dominion of the will 
and when nicely regulated by volition. ‘The 
fleetest race horse, on record, was capable 


of going, for ashort distance, at the rate of 


a mile per minute: yet this is trifling, com- 
pared with the velocity of several of the 
bird tribe : which can, with facility, wheel 
round and round the most rapid racer in 
circles of immense diameters. 

In the migrating birds, it has frequently 
excited surprise, how they could suppert 
themselves so long upon the wing as to 
reach the country of their migration, and, 
at the same time, live without food during 
their aerial voyage. The difficulties of the 
subject have induced many to deny the ex- 
istence of migration altogether, and have 
excited others to form extraxagant theories 
to account for the preservation of those 
birds during the winter months: but if we 
attend to their excessive velocity, the diffi- 
culties will, in a great measure, vanish. 
Montagu, a celebrated Ornithologist, esti- 
mates the rapidity with which a hawk and 
many other birds, occasionally fly, as not 
less than at the rate of one hundred and 
fifty miles an hour, and that one hundred 
miles per hour is certainly not beyond 


fair computation for the continuance of 


their migration. Major Cartwright, on the 
coast of Labrador, found, by repeated ob- 
servations, that the flight of the Eider duck 
is at the rate of ninety miles an hour, yet 
it has never been considered remarkable 
for its swiftness. Sir George Cayley com- 
putes the rate of flight even of the com- 
mon crow at nearly twenty five miles an 
hour, and Spallanzani found that of the 
swallow about ninety two miles, whilst he 
conjectures that the velocity of the swift 
is nearly three times greater. A falcon, be- 
longing to Henry IV. of France, escaped from 
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Penteisidens oa was, in n tw wenty ow ean 
afterwards, found at Malta, a distance com- 
puted to be not less than one thousand three 
hundred and futy miles, making a velocity 
of nearly equal to fifty seven miles per hour, 
supposing the falcon to have been on the 
ving the wholetime. Butassuch birds never 
fly by night: if we allow the day to have been 
at the longest, his flight was perhaps equal 
to seventy five miles an hour. It is proba- 
ble, however, as Montagu observes, that he 
neither had so mauy hours of light in the 
twenty four hours to perform his journey, 
nor that he was retaken the moment of his 
arrival. Again, a society of pigeon fan- 
ciers from Antwerp despatched ninety 
pigeons from Paris ; the first of which re- 
turned in four hours and a half, at a rate 
of nearly sixty miles an hour. These facts 
will prove, that extensive migrations may 
take place ina very short space of time, and, 
if we take the average rate of travelling to 
be fifty miles an hour, there can be no diffi- 
culty in ace ounting for every instance of 
the kind. This rate, in a fair wind, might 


be increased by the breeze to the extent of 


thirty or forty miles an hour, so that a dis- 
tance of one thousand miles would be ac- 
complished, in astill day, in twenty hours, 
but, with a favorable wind in eleven or 
twelve. Between this country and Europe 
no migration takes place : but were the cli- 
mates mutually favorable to migration, it 
would be by no means impossible for the 
flight to be accomplished, although it would 
doubtless, require the aid of favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

In a number of the « Wew Monthly Ma- 
gazine,” for 1826, there is an instance of 
the “migratory or passenger pigeon,” of 
America,—the Columba Migratoria of 
Wilson—having been shot in Fifeshire, in 
Scotland, being the first ever seen in Great 
Britain, and forced over, it was imagined, 
by westerly gales. The rapidity of the 
contractions of the muscles of the wings, 
in these rapid flights, is of course incalcu- 
lable; and the possible rapidity, in any 
case, is considerably dependant upon habit. 
Nothing can be more awkward than the 
first attempts at writing, drawing, playing 
on musical instruments or performing any 
mechanical process in the arts and what a 
contrast is afforded by the amazing celerity 
which practice never fails to confer in any 
one of those varieties of muscular con- 
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twaction ? In running, "leaping, wrestling, | 
dancing, or any other motion of the body, 
one person can execute with facility, what 
another, with equally favorable original 
powers, could not effect, merely because 
he had not previously made the attempt. 
Prize fighting, affords an instance, anda 
deplorable one, of this kind of muscular 
velocity and precision, acquired by habit— 
the practiced boxer being able to inflict his 
blow and return his arm to his guard so 
quickly as almost to elude the sight. 
Lastly, by considering the muscular mo- 
tions employed in transporting the body, in 
the case of the fleetest horses, Haller has 
concluded. that the elevation of the leg must 
have been performed in one seventieth of 
a second. He calculates that the Reclus 
Femoris—the large muscle which is fixed 
into the knee pan and extends the leg, is 
shortened three inches in 1-280th part of 
a second, in the most rapid movements of 
man. But, he adds, the quickest motions 
are executed by the muscles concerned in 
the articulation of the voice: he, himself, 
in one experiment, pronounced fifteen hun- 
dred letters in a minute, and as the relaxa- 
tion of a muscle occupies as much time as 
its contraction,—the contraction of a mus- 
cle in pronouncing one of these letters 
must have been executed in 1-3,000th part 
of a minute, and in much less time in some 
letters, which require repeated contractions 
of the same muscle or muscles, as r. If 
the tremors, which occur in the pronuncia- 
tion of this letter, be estimated at ten, the 
muscles concerned in it must have con- 
tracted, in the experiment of Haller, in 1- 
30,000th part of a minute, and, from ac- 
counts of the distance performed by birds, 
it would seem that the agitations of the 
wing must have been executed in a still 
less time. 


ZY. 








GLOVES. 





Gloves, were antiently a costly article of 
dress, and richly decorated. ‘They were 
sometimes adorned with precious stones. 
The combs were also set with jewels. 
Both of these fashions are referred to in 
the Pipe Rolls of Henry Il.—( Rot. Pip. 
an. 53.)A. D.1267. “Etdei pectine auri 
cum lapidibus pretiosis ponderant, xliii s, 
et iii d. ob. Et de u. paribus chirotheca- 
rum cum lapidibus.” ” 
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“TARSHISH AND OPHIR. 


‘¢ Silver spread into plates 1s brought from Tarshish, and 
gold from Uphaz.’’—Jeremian, chap. 10, verse 9. 


The precise situation of many of the 
countries and towns, referred to in antiqui- 
ty, is often a matter extremely difficult of 
appreciation, unless monumental traces 
exist to afford some guidance to the inves- 
tigator. In this obscurity the places, form- 
ing the subject of the present article, are in- 
volved; and it has been a matter of ques- 
tion whether the words Tarshish and 
Ophir alluded to distant and extensive 
countries, or were appropriated to particu- 
lar districts or settlements. The former 
opinion seems to carry with it the greatest 
probability : although there are difficulties 
under any supposition. 

The perplexity, which occurs in the in- 
terpretation of the word Tarshish or Thars- 
hish, of the Scriptures, applies equally to 
the ‘T'artessus of profane writers : it is prob- 
able, indeed, that to a certain extent, they 
are synonimous, in other words, that Tar- 
tessus was employed, by the Greeks and 
Romans, to signify the same place as 'Tars- 
hish in the sacred writings. 

Tarshish, in some parts of the bible, 
clearly means a country or settlement on 
the Mediterranean, for we are told ‘that 
Jonah embarked ‘for Tarshish at Joppa, 
which is situated on the Phoenician coast. 

“ But Jonah rose up to flee unto Tarsh- 
ish from the presence of the Lord, and 
went down to Joppa; and he found a ship 
going to Tarshish; so he paid the fare 
thereof, and went down into it, to go with 
them unto’ 
the Lord.”—Jonah, chap. 1. v. 3. 

This Tarshish, was probably the same 
place as the Tartessus of the antients. In 
the antient geographers we read of a riv- 
er Tartessus, an island Tartessus, a settle- 
ment Tartessus, and a country Tartessis. 
Of all these places it is impossible to point 
out the precise situation: for the cautious 
Pheenicians, who established colonies 
there, carefully concealed every thing con- 
cerning them, except the name and direc- 
tion, from the eastern nations; and, ac- 
cordingly, with the latter, the word was ap- 
propriated to the countries lying farthest 
to the westward of them. With the Ro- 
mans, Tartessus had a similar signification, 
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“ Presserat occiduus Tartessia littora Phebus.” 

Ovip. Met. xiv. 9.7 
corresponding in this respect, with thename 
Hesperia of the Greeks, as applied to Italy 
and the countries west of them. 

In the Phoenician trading geography, 
Tartessus meant, 
their settlements in southern Spain,—a 
term as comprehensive as the East and 
West Indies—the Levant &c. witli us, and 
of course including the river, island and 
country of the same name. When the riv- 
er, for instance, was spoken of, the Betis 
or Guadalquiver was meant : this river dis- 
charges itself into the sea by two mouths, 
forming, consequently, an island between 
them, where probably the Phoenicians had 
their first settlement, but, in proportion as 
they spread over the country, the name 
was likewise extended; hence arose a dis- 
trict, called 'Tartessis, which was of consid- 
erable extent (Heeren, Ideen ueber die 
politik &c. der alten welt..—Tn. 1.) This 
renders improbable the opinion of Man- 
nert, that the town Tartessus was the pres- 
ent Sevilla—tbe old Hispalis—as, if there 
ever existed a town Tartessus, it was prob- 
ably the oldest Phoenician colony in Spain, 
and it is not likely, that this would be sit- 
uated so far in the country, and so incon- 
veniently for commercial purposes. It 
was theruling policy of the Phaenicians, as 
it was of the Carthaginians, to choose is- 
lands int he neighbourhood of the continent 
for their settlements, as no securer staples 
for their wares could be met with: and 
this custom they observed in Spain, which 
gave rise to the settlements of Gades or 
Gadeir, the present Cadiz, and Carteia 
which was probably seated near the pres- 
ent Algeziras——Malaca and IHispalis, the 
present Mallaga and Sevilla, made up 
the chief colonial towns, which they 
had in Spain. 

Spain was once the richest known coun- 
try in silver. Gold was also found there 
in great quantity, according to Strabo, and 
not a few of the more ignoble metals, espe- 
cially tin. 

The silver mines were situated in those 
districts already described, as designated by 
the Phoenicians under the general term 
Tartessus or Tarschisch. The quantity 
of silver found there has, doubtless, been 
largely exaggerated, but it must have been 
considerable. Some of the ancient writers 


* See also, Sil. Ital. x. 537. 
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evidently, the whole of 





assert, that not only were the Phaaieiene 
able to fill their ships therewith, but that 
their tools and utensils, not excepting the 
anchors, were formed of it—(Aristot. de 
Mirabil. cxivius.) 

The mines of the Pharnicians appear to 
have been chicfiy confined to the district 
of southern Vandalicia, the present prov- 
ince of Andalusia. Silver was their chief 
object of search, but they found gold and 
iron also, and on the northern coast of 
Spain, above Lusitania, tin mines were 
wrought by them. All these metals are 
referred to by the prophet Ezekiel, as the 
produce of the Spanish mines :— 

“'Tarshish was thy merchant by the rea- 
son of the multitude of all kind of riches: 
with silver, iron, tin and lead, they traded 
in thy fairs.”—Chap. xxvii. v. 12: 

But if, in some parts of scripture, Tars- 
chisch may be properly considered identi- 
cal with Tartessus, this identity will not 
hold good in others. In the first of Kings, 
chapter x—verse 22, it is written :— 

“For the king had at sea a navy of 
Tharshish with the navy of Hiram: once 
in three years came the navy of Tharshish, 
bringing gold and silver, ivory, apes and 
peacocks.” 

With the exception of the gold-and sil- 
ver, these were certainly articles of mer- 
chandise, not likely to be obtained on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean. We are told, 
too, that “Jehoshaphat made ships of 
Tharshish to go to Ophir for gold; but 
they went not; for the ships were broken 
at Eziongeber,—and the ships were broken 
that they were not able to go to Tharshish.” 

These passages prove satisfactorily, that 
there must have been a distant country ei- 
ther on the eastern side of Africa, or far- 
ther towards the Persian Gulf or India, 
bearing the name, Tharshish; for, it can- 
not for a moment be presumed, that if the 
Israclites were capable of sailing, either 
from the mediterranean coast, or the red 
sea, they would choose the latter, and cir- 
cumnavigate Africa, for the purpose of 
reaching Tarshisch in Spain, when they 
could go by a route 6 or 7,000 miles near- 
er. The length of time, occupied in the 
voyage, has probably induced Bishop 
Lowth, to adopt this opinion. « 'Thars- 
hish,’? he remarks, “is celebrated in scrip- 
ture for the trade which Solomon carried 
on thither, in conjunction with the Tyrians 
! Jchoshaphat atte inpted afterwards to renew 
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that trade, snd, from the account giv en of | 
his attempt, it appears, that this fleet was | 
to sail from Ezion-gaber on the red sea; 
they must therefore have designed to sail | | 
round Africa, as Solomon’s fleet probably | | 
had done before : for it was a three year’s 
voyage : and they brought gold from Ophir, 
probably on the coast of Arabia, silver 
from Tartessus, and ivory, apes, and pea- 
cocks, from Africa.”—Lowth’s Isaiah, vol. 
ii. p. 34, edit. 1824. 

The truth is, however, that in the infan- 
cy of navigation a length of time was re- 
quired for sailing to places which can now 
be reached in a very short space: it must 
be recollected, that the voyage was almost 
entirely coasting, and if, in addition to this, 
we bear in mind the difficulties in the nav- 
igation of the Arabian Gulf, difficulties 
which have given rise to a total destruction 
of the ports, whence the navy of Solomon 
set out, and to frequent diversions of the 
Indian trade into other channe!s, we can 
sufficiently explain tne length of time oc- 
cupied in the voyage.* 

We cannot, then, doubt, that a Tarshish 
must have existed to the east, and perhaps 
on the Persian Gulph, on the east coast of 
which is the promontory T'arsia, mention- 
ed by Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander 
the great. The word may, consequently, 
have been generic, like our word Indies 
and applied to distant countries, perhaps, 
whether situated at the extreme east or 
west—but whether an epithet, distinctive 
of the direction, was ever employed does 
not appear. Josselin and Vincent have 
expressed the opinion, that Tharshish ships 
meant merely sea ships, as Luther had al- 
ready translated the expression. But, ac- 
cording to Heeren, express mention is 
made in the Hebrew, (2 Chron. chap. xx. 
verse 36.) of ships “ going to Tarshish :”— 

“And he joined himself with him to 
make ships to goto Tarshish: and they 
made the ships in Ezion-gaber.” 

This, therefore, is fatal to Josselin’s opi- 
nion. “ Ships of Tarshish seem, also, to 
have meant any large vessels fitted out for 
long voyages—Calmet—Dictionaire his- 





*See “ Introduction to the Study of Grecian | 


and Roman Geography,” by Professors Long and 
Dunglison, of this University, page 83—and Ro- 


bertson’s historical disquisition concerning the 





knowledge which the antients had of India.— 
Note xvii. 


‘torique &e. re la Bible, Art. Tharsis “and 
| Bishop Lowth’s Isaiah, vol. ii. p. 34.” 

In determining the precise situation of 
| the OPHIR of the scriptures we labour un- 
| der similar difficulties as in the case of 
Tarshish. 

It is unquestionable, that under the reigns 
of David and Solomon (1 King’s chap. ix. 
verse 26,) voyages were undertaken to this 
place from the harbours of Elath and Ezi- 
on-gaber, situated at the northern extre- 
mity of the Red Sea. These ports were 
originally established by the Idumeans or 
Edomites, who appear to have been a sea- 
faring people from the earliest times,—and 
they afterwards fell into the hands of the 
Jewish conqueror of that people :—whence 
the Pheenicians along with their allies— 
the Jews—established a lucrative trade to 
Ophir. 

This rich country is by some supposed 
to have been Ceylon—the Taprobana of 
the Romans :* by others it has been placed 
in Arabia felix, and more recently Bruce 
has attempted to shew that it was seated 
on the eastern coast of Africa. 

Analogy, however, with the namesof al- 
most all distant countries, especially in 
antiquity, places Ophir under the same 
point of view with Thule, Tartessus, &c. 
as indicating, in other words, no particu- 
lar place, but ratlrer a region of the world— 
like the East and West Indies with modern 
geographers. Tychsen (de commerciis 
Hebraorum &c. quoted by Heeren) affirms 
that Ophir, in the Arabic, means rich ; and 
it is probable that the word was appropri- 
ated to the rich southern countries on the 
Arabian and African coast, as far as they 
were known. ‘The wares, which they 
brought from Ophir consisted of ivory, ebo- 
ny and gold, precisely the same which He- 
rodotus (ili. 114) describes as the articles 
of merchandise from Ethiopia. 

Of Uphaz, referred to in the motto from 
Jeremiah, at the head of this article, we 
know nothing: it is not improbable, how- 
ever, that it had the same signification as 
Ophir. 

Yy. 


* Brown's Dictionary of the Bible, Art. Ophir 
and Bochart ; Geograph. sacr. p. 769. The va- 
rious opinions on this subject are collected by 
Father Calmet, lib. cit. art. Ophir. 























“LINES WRITT EN I IN FLORENCE. 





The following lines were written at Flo- 
rence, during the stay of the author in that 
city, in the autumn of 1818. Returning 
late in the evening, or early in the morning, 
from a convivial party, he stopped on one 
of the beautiful bridges over the Arno, and 
there composed verses enough, considering 
them numerically, to have formed a poem 
of some size. When he returned to his 
lodgings, he endeavoured torecall them, but 
the inspiration, which had given them birth, 
was no more ; these disjointed fragments 
were all that remained. 


A youthful wand’rer of the land of blood 

In sweetest Florence, o’er the Arno, stood, 
Late on a clear and mild autumnal night : 
Diana shone forth from the west and bright, 
Unnumber'd, stars the studded vault bestrew, 
And send their beams down on the flood : the dew 
Of Heaven descends most softly ; and the rays 
Of lamps, yet lit, along the river blaze: 

And all is tranquil, all is silent there. 

E’en scarce is felt a breath of midnight air 
Slow stealing o’er the cheek ; upon the ear 

No sound intrusive breaks, except, when near, 
Of home-returning revellers the feet 

Fall on the bridge, or far along the street 

Is heard the chariot wheel of some high lord, 
Who quits the ball room or the festive board. 
Our wand’rer musing stood.—A scene like this, 
Called forth reflection from such mind as his. 


He left his land, his kindred and his home, 
To ride upon the bounding billow’s breast ; 
In other and in distant climes to roam, 
And there, in agitation, seck for rest 
From his own thoughts. Few years had slid away , 
But these were full of fate. Alas! how chang’d, 
Since then, his lot :—when he, amidst the gay, 
Was gayest. 
In forest wild, or sported on the bank, 
Or swam upon the wave of fair Ohio, 
And oft, and oft, her flowing current drank, 
As he from out it drew the scaly fry ;--but no! 
’ Tis adding pang to pang, and heaping pain on 
pain, 
To think on such a life—it ne’er can be again. 


Free as the glad stag he rang‘d 


Fair was his morn, and soaring was his hope 
Among the mighty of the land to cope 

For fame and power; her armies to command, 
Or with her sages in the senate stand ; 

To rule th’ affairs of nations and their lot: 
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If he is + nt, 
Nor in his mind, nor his affections, what 
He in the haleyon days of youth has been ; 
"Tis, that fatality has thrown between 

Him and his early hope a steadfast bar, 
And —— now must idly view, from far, 


By ‘thee he loves or ov’ d. 


Of glory’s temple high the open gates ; 

Where, with her laurel wreath the goddess waits 
To give, to immortality and fame, 

The lofty head, which such reward may claim. 


A host of feelings warm and passions high, 
Withered and spent, for ever buried lie 

Beneath that almost death like apathy ; 

These found, e’en in enjoyment’s lap, a grave ; 
Of those, he still some broken piece might save, 
From the wide wreck, but that the strong dis- 
gust, 

Of cloy’d indulgence, and the dire mistrust, 
That springs in hearts neglected or betray’d, 
And laugh’d to scorn, e’en as the wound was 
made, 

Do not upon the frowning future cast 


A darker gloom than that they give the past. 


A thousand thoughts his gloomy soul absorb, 
Nor is it cheer’d because so soft on him, 
The lover's planet and the mourner’s orb, 
Deigns to let fall her sweetest beam ; for dim 
The rays of his own star, that seem’d to shoot 

So brilliantly or rather quench’d its light ; 
Ilis tree of hope is torn up by the root ; 

To him futurity is endless night ;— 
A night on which no moon shall ever rise, 

Or star-light shine, as now, from yonder skies 
It does on this. Not e’en the silent tomb 
Can give relief or break away the gloom, 
That weighs on him or change, in aught, his 

doom. 
D.C.T. 











BIBLIOMANIA. 


‘¢ What toil did honest Curio take, 

What strict inquiries did he make, 

To get one volume wanting yet, 

And perfect all his chesen set! 

Tis found, and O! his happy lot! 

*Tis bought, lock’d up and lies forgot.’’ 
Prior. 





Our readers have probably but little idea 
of the extent to which the disease of Bibli- 
omania rages and has raged in Great Bri- 
tain. Sixteen or seventeen years ago, the 
literary world was astonished at the enor- 
mous prices given for the books, especially 
for the poetical rarities of the Rorburghe 
Library: for it is the rarity, alone, which 





He fondly thought, too, ne'er to be forgot 





is the attraction to the Bibliomaniac. 
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Hence the first ‘editions, particularly of 
black letter works, are, as Mr. ‘Thos. Frog- 
nall Dibdin, one of the most eminent Bib- 
liographers and Bibliomaniacs of the present 
day, would express himself—the most 
“ amatory morceaux” that could be imagin- 
ed, or according to his friend Mr. ‘Thorpe, 
“the Bibliomaniacal Bibliopolist” (for so 
Mr. Dibdin designates him) “ most be- 
witching volumes.” 

Fight or nine years ago, the library of a 
celebrated Bibliomaniac, James Bindley, 
Esq. was disposed of, at prices which do 
not indicate much declension in this pas- 
sion for literary rarities. ‘The following 
are some of those. 

Nicolas Breton’s Floorish upon ) 
Fancie, &c. in verse, very rare, 
by Johnes, 1577, quarto. 

Chute’s Beautie dishonoured, ? 

written under the titleof Shore’s $ 
wife, a poem, 1593, quarte. ) 

Patrick Hannay’s Nightingale, ] 
Sheretine’s Happy Husband, | 
and other poems, frontispiece, { 
&c. very rare, 1622, Svo. | 

Jervis Markham’s most honora~ ) 
ble Tragedie of Sir Richard 
Grinvile, 1595, 8vo. 

About four years ago, the library of Sir 
M. M. Sykes Bart. came to the hammer 
and kept alive this morbid propensity, es- 
pecially as Sir Mark was amongst the pur- 
chasers of rare old English poetry at the 
sale of the Roxburghe library. At this sale 
the following enormous sums were given. 
The Castel of Pleasure, a poem, ) 

excessively rare, and believed 

to be unique, fine copy in mor- | 140 

occo, emprynted by Wyntkin | 

de Worde. 
Chester’s Love’s Martyr, or Ros- ) 

alin’s Complaint, with the true | 

legend of the famous King | 

Arthur, &c. &e. weeied 


182 


JP \ mes 


275 


rare, 1601. 

Here Begynneth a Ly’ttel Trea- 
tyse cleped, La Cenusance d’ 
Amour, a poem, excessively 
rare, and supposed to be uni- | 116 
que, from the Roxburghe Li- 
brary, in morocco. Imprinted 
by Pynson. 

This work in quarto, without date, was 
bought by Sir Mark at the sale of the Rox- 
burghe club for $240. 








Very rece ntly again, W ithin the last & Ww 
months indeed, another treat has been af- 
forded to the Bibliomaniac, by the sale of 
the late Lord Guilford’s Library: at which 
a copy of “ Joannis Dudlei Northumbrie”’ 
Xe. a tract consisting of three leaves, prin- 
ted in Rome by Aldus, in 1570, was 
sold for $187. Onthe same day Antonius 
Guidi’s Oration, printed at Rome, in 1559, 
expressing the consternation of the church 
at the death of Queen Mary, produced one 
hundred and fifty dollars, and a MS. which 
was represented to be the original copy of 
Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivered,’ in the 
hand writing of the Author, was bought 
for nearly three hundred guineas, or four- 
teen hundred dollars. 

All that need be said of the passion is, 
that where the circumstances of the Biblio- 
maniac will admit of those immense sums 
being expended, it is as harmless as any in 
which he could indulge. 


Xy. 














BIOGRAPHY. 


THEODORE KOERNER. 





‘Und der Deutsche nennt seinem namen mit Stolz.’. 


‘* And the German pronounces his name with Pride.’ 


The life of the hero of the following 
biographical sketch was short but eventful. 


Theodore Kérner was born at Dresden, of 


highly respectable parents, in the year 1791. 
From his earliest years, he exhibited unu- 
sual poetical talent. His education was 


obtained, principally, at the University of 


Leipzig, which he was obliged, however, to 
quit, owing to some indiscretions, at that 
time,common in the Universities of Germa- 
ny, Without having attained any particular 
honors. ‘The enthusiasm, which the pros- 
pect of freeing themselves from the Gallic 
yoke excite d, in every part of Germany, 
aroused, in the breast of Kérner, a desire 
to be a participator in the glorious struggle. 
In the field of fame, he found suitable sub- 
jects for his muse, and there the greater 
part of his most energetic pieces were pro- 
duced. As Adjutant to Liitzow, in the 
cavalry, he undertook several hazardous 
skirmishes against the French under Da- 
voust, in one of which he was severely 
wounded. Jn such an attack, on the 28th 
of August, 1813, near Rosenberg, he ter- 
minated his valuable life, at the early age 
of twenty two. 
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On the 28th of August, the Major von 
Litzow directed a part of the cavalry to 
make an excursion into the rear of the en- 
emy. In the evening, they came to a vil- 
lage where an entertainment was prepared 
for the French. Of this, the troops made 
use, and, after two hours rest, the march 
was continued, until they reached a forest 
near Rosenberg, where they lay in ambush, 
at a short distance from the enemy’s camp, 
which they were desirious of surprising, 
until a spy should bring them intelligence 
whether it was but slightly guarded. In 
the mean while, some cossacks, concealed 
on a height, about seven in the morning, 
observed a convoy of ammunition and pro- 
visions advancing, escorted by two com- 
panies of Infantry. It was immediately de- 
termined that this should be attacked, and 
the attempt completely succeeded. The 
Major von Liitzow directed the cossacks, 
consisting of one hundred horse, to make 
the attack in front: he himself advanced 
with half a squadron to take the enemy in 
flank, and left the other half as a corps de 
reserve’ Von Litzow led the expedition 
which attacked the flank, and Korner, as ad- 
jutant, was by his side. An hour previous- 
ly, during their rest in the forest, K6érner 
composed his last poem, “das Schwerdt- 
lied” —the “ lay of the sword.” At dawn, 
on the 26th of August, he wrote it in his 
pocket-book, and sent it to a friend, when 
the signal for attack was made. On the 
road from Gadebusch to Schwerin, near 
the wood, situated at a short distance west 
from Rosenberg, the fight commenced. 
The enemy were more numerous than had 
been imagined : but, after a short resistance 
they fled—the cossacks not having come 
up sufficiently early to arrest them——across 
asmall plain, into some bushes of under- 
wood, in the vicinity. Amongst the boldest 
who pursued them was Korner, and here 
he met with that honorable death, which he 
had so frequently anticipated, and so ex- 
tatically praised in his lays. 

The sharp-shooters, who had quickly 
concealed themselves in the low bushes, 
sent forth a shower of balls on the pur- 
suing cavalry. One of these pierced Kor- 
ner in the abdomen—(after having passed 
through the neck of his horse,) injured the 
liver and the spine, and immediately de- 
prived him of speech and consciousness. 
Yet his countenance remained unaltered, 
and exhibited no trace of painful feeling. 
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Nothing was neglected which could be ne- 
cessary for his preservation. He was gently 
carried into the neighboring forest, and re- 
ceived the attention of a skilful surgeon, 
but all human aid was in vain. 

The fight was, after this, soon termina- 
ted. Like enraged lions the cavalry of 
Liitzow marched onwards amongst the 
birchwood upon the enemy, and those who 
did not run, were either surrounded, cut 
down, or made prisoners. ‘The few but va- 
luable sacrifices of this day were, besides 
Korner, Count Hardenberg, a promising 
and enterprising youth, and a Lutzow ya- 
ger. ‘These required a suitable interment. 
The bodies of the three deceased warriors 
were placed ona car, and carried offalong 
with the prisoners and convoy. 

Korner was buried under an oak, on the 
road between Libelow and Dreikrug, with 
all the honors of war, and with particular 
marks of estimation and love from his af- 
flicted brethren in arms. The ground 
near the oak has been presented to Korner’s 
father, by the reigning Duke of Mecklen- 
burgh,—-Schwerin : it is now inclosed, plar- 
ted and distinguished by an iron monn- 
ment. 

Amongst the friends, who covered his 
erave with the turf, was a noble and po- 
lished youth—Von Barenhorst—who could 
not survive his loss. A few days after- 
wards, this young man was placed in a 
dangerous post at the battle of the Gohrde : 
uttering the words “ Korner, I follow thee,” 
he rushed upon the enemy and sank to the 
arth, pierced by numerous balls. 

Thus was prematurely cut off from ex- 
istence, one of the most distinguished in- 
dividuals, which Germany has produced, in 
modern times :—one, who bade fair to take 
rank, if not above, at least along with, the 
numerous master spirits to which that intel- 
lectual country has given birth—a genius 
which death might destroy but could not 
tame. 

Some of the works of K6rner were issued 
during his life time and, since his death, 
his afflicted father has published thirty two 
of his martial poems, under the title “ Leter 
und Schwert” (“Lyre and Sword’’) Berlin 
1814. And also his “posthumous works,” 
in two volumes: the first of which con- 
tains “ Zriny und Rosamunde” a drama, 
in five acts, written in 1812: and the se- 
cond, several lyrical poems and tales : ac- 
companied by a biographical notice of him 
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“ his send onl a ae of the poet 
by C. A. Tiedge. These volumes under 
the title “ Theodor Koerner’s Poetischer 
Nachlass,’ (Theodore Korner’s Poetical 
Remains” ) have already passed through 
several editions. The one, now before us, 
published in 1823 at Leipzig, is the sixth. 

A future number of the Museum will 
contain his “ Woldemar””—“ A Tale from 
the Campaign in Italy, of 1805,” and other 
of his productions. 
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The Malum Armeniacum, the Apricot, 
and the Malum Persicum, the peach—were 
not known in Italy till thirty years before 
the time of Pliny, and were then sold at an 
exorbitant price, but, in the time of Dios- 
corides, who lived unde: Nero, the apricot 
was so well known, that it had obtained a 
a Latin name—the vpaixoxsa of Dioscori- 
des, being precocia in Greek characters. 
“This, the more modern Greeks,” says 
Martyn “have corrupted into S¢pimoxxia, 
from which our English word apricock 
seems to be derived. It is not improbable 
also, “ he adds “ that this fruit, when it was 
first brought into England, might be called 
a pracox, according to the Latin, whence 
our illiterate people, imagining the last syl- 
lable cor to be cocks, concluded the word 
to be the plural number, and therefore that 
a was not the article but part of the word : 
and so pronounced it aprecocks, and 
thence formed the singular aprecock and 
apricock, as it is now written.” 

The fact of the word having formerly 
been written almost universally abricot or 
abricock, would seem to shew that it had 
not come immediately from the Latin, but 
probably through the Italian Berricocche, 
whence the French had their word abricot : 
the same difficulty, however, occurs here 
with regard to the prefix a; but it is not 
insurmountable. La Bricot was probably 
used originally, and subsequently it became 
written L’ Abricot: we have several in- 
stances of this kind of change in the dif- 
ferent dialects of the English. The apo- 
thecary, originally a poticar y, isone. A 
greater difficulty would arise from the Ger- 
man aprikose, were it not probable that 
this werd is taken directly from either the 
French or the English, and in all likeli- 
hood from the latter. ° 
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The French have always reproached the 
English, and with justice, for the scarcity 
of indigenous vines capable of producing 
good wine in Great Britain, and the En- 
glish are compelled to plead guilty to the 
accuracy of the reflection. Two hundred 
and fifty years ago, however, expectations 
were very sanguine that England might be- 
come a wine making, as it is a wine drink- 
ing, country. Barnaby Googe, an old En- 
glish writer on horticulture and agriculture, 
and whom we shall have to notice for his 
anti-popish zeal, has the following passage 
in his * Foure Bookes of Husbandry,” A. 
D. 1578. 

“ We might have a reasonable good wine 
growyng in many places of this realme, as 
undoubtedly wee had immediately after 
the conquest ; tyll partly by slouthfulnesse, 
not liking any thing long that is painefull, 
partly by civill discord long continuyng, it 
was left, and so with tyme lost, as appeareth 
by a number of places in this realme that 
keepe still the name of vineyards, and up- 
pon many cliffes and hilles, are yet to be 
seene the rootes and olde remaynes of vines. 
There is beside Nottingham, an auncient 
house called Chilwell, in which house re- 
mayneth yet, as an,auncient monument, in 
a great wyndowe of glasse, the whole order 
of planting, pruyning, stamping and press- 
ing of vines. Beside, there is yet also 
growing an old vine, that yields a grape 
sufficient to make a right good wine, as 
was lately proved.—T here hath, moreover, 
good experience of late years been made, 
by two noble and honorable barons of this 
realme, the lorde Cobham and the lorde 
Wylliams of Tame, who had both growyng 
about their houses, as good wines as are 
in many parts of Fraunce &c.” - 











SONNET. 
Twice since I saw thee, Winter’s eager air 
Has marbled o’er the surface of our streams; 
Twice Spring has come, his ravage to repair, 
And bless the earth with hope’s enchanting 
dreams: 
Twice Summer's sun has shed his genial glare, 
Parent of life, that grows beneath his beams : 
Twice sober Autumn crown’d the waning year, 
And now, again, in rich abundance teems: 
But what to me is winter’s rushing wing, 
The low’ring storm, the mad and surly blast ? 
What the sweet blandishment of op’ning spring ; 
Summer or Autumn? Thick as round me cast 
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The s sear “ne aves s lie, come thx ans my » heent to 
wring, 
Whose ev'ry pang is bitterer than the last. 
D.C T. 
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The session of the visiters terminated 
yesterday. ‘They have been closely enga- 
ged for the last eight days in examining 
the accounts of the University, inspecting 
the books, apparatus and other property, 
and in revising the enactments, in some of 
which important changes and improve- 
ments have been made, which will appear 
in the next number. § 

Chairman of the Faculty.—Dr. Dungli- 
son, the chairman for the last year, has 
had his term of service continued by the 
visiters, until the end of the next session. 

— § 

Public Day.—On Saturday last, the 13th. 
instant, the following exercises took place 
in the Rotunda, in the presence of the 
Rector and Visiters, and a numerous as- 
semblage of the public. 

1. The exercises were commenced with 
on oration by Mr. George P. Beirne of 
Monroe county, On the ‘happy influence 
which Journals and Reviews have exerted 
by the conveyance of intelligence. 

2. The Chairman of the Faculty men- 
tioned the names of the following students 
in alphabetical order, who, at the recent 
examination, had displayed the greatest 
proficiency in their respective schools ;—— 





SCHOOL OF ANTIENT LANGUAGES. 


_ Senior Greek Class. 
George N. Johnson—Richmond City. 
Junior Greek Class. 


Henry W. Johnson—Louisa, Va. 

Junius E. Leigh—Amelia. 

Hiram Sims— Orange. 

Charles S. Trueheart— Powhatan. 
Latin Class. 

William H. Brockenbrough—— University 

Va. 

Henry W. Johnson—-Louisa. 

George N. Johnson—Richmond City. 

Junius E. Leigh— Amelia. 

Robert W. Walton—Pensacola. 

Cary 8S. Wickham—Richmond City. 
History and Geography. 
William H. Brockenbrough— University 

of Va. 
Henry W. Johnson—Louisa. 
George N. Johnson—Richmond City. 
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Sigtient E Ralied Imelia. 
Erasmus T. Rose—. Alabama. 





SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Senior French Class. 
George N. Johnson—Richmond City. 
Junior French Class. 


George II. Lee—Winchester, Va. 
Junius E. Leigh—Amelia. 
Alexander Moseley— Buckingham. 
Italian Class. 
George N. Johnson—Richmond City. 
John T. L. Preston—Rockbridge. 
Senior Spanish Class. 
William F. Gray— University of Va. 
George N. Johnson—Richmond City. 
Junior Spanish Class. 
Robert W. Walton,—Pensacola. 
Class of History and Geagraphy. 
George H. Lee— Winchester. 
Anglo-Saxon Class. 
Erasmus 'T’. Rose—Alabama. 
SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICS 
Senior Class. 
Junius E. Leigh—Amelia. 
Junior Class. 
George N. Johnson—Richmond City. 
SCHOOL OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Henry Clage ttn Rnitdion Va. 
John A. Gretter—Richmond. 
Andrew Johnston, do. 
Thomas M. Jackson—Fredericksburg. 
Junius FE. Leigh—Amelia. 
George H. Lee—JWinchester. 
SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY AND MA- 
TERIA MEDICA. 
Chemistry. 
Daniel S. Morgan—Richmond City. 
Socrates Maupin— Albemarle. 
Richard IL. Stuart—King George. 
Samuel Scott— Buckingham. 
Pharmacy and Materia Medica. 
Socrates Maupin—Albemarle. 
Samuel H. Royall—Powhatan. 
Samuel Scott— Buckingham. 
Thomas J. Vaiden—Charles City. 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
Medicine. 
Socrates Maupin—.Albemarle. 
Samuel H. Royall— Powhatan. 
Samuel Scott— Buckingham. 
Medical Jurisprudence. 








Albert G. Wortham—Richmond_ City- 
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SCHOOL OF MOR AL PHILOSOPHY 
AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Political Economy. 

Henry Clagett—Loudon, Va. 

John T. C. Preston—Rockbridge. 
Moral Philosophy. 

John A. Gretter—Richmond Cily. 

Andrew Johnston * do. 

John T. L. Preston—Rockbridge. 





SCHOOL OF LAW. 
Senior Class. 
Robert T. Luckett—Zoudon. 
Junior Class. 
William Daniel Jr.—Lynchburg, Va. 
Benjamin T. Moseley Greensborough, Geo. 
Henry Tutwile r—Rockin eham, Va. 
John W. C. Watson—Albemarle. 
Thomas Wood do. 
Anatomy and Surgery. 
Socrates Maupin—Albemarle, Va. 
Samuel H. Royall—Powhatan. 








3. Oration by Mr. William 
the University, On the connection between 
education and republican doctrine. 


4. Essay by Mr. John A. Gretter of 


Richmond City, On the comparative ad- 
vantages of public and private education. 

5. The Chairman next announced that 
the following students had been admitted 
by the Faculty to graduate in the several 
schools and classes hereafter me: itioned ; 
and delivered to them diplomas. 

In Greek. 

George Hay Lee of Winchester, Va. 
Richard Parker of orfolk, Va. 
Alexander Mosely of Buckingham. Va. 

A diploma was delivered to Henry ‘Tut- 
wiler of Rockingham, who had previously 
graduated in Greek. 

In Latin. 

A diploma was delivered to Richard 
Parker of Norfolk who had _ previously 
graduated in this class. 

In Mathematics. 

To Henry Tutwiler of Rockingham and 
John A. Gretter of Richmond City, who 
had previously graduated in this school. 

In Chemistry. 
Robert M. Saunders of Henrico. 

A diploma was also delivered to Henry 
Clagett of Loudon, who had previously 
graduated in this school. 

In Moral Philosophy. 
Henry Tutwiler of Rockingham. 


“, Gray of 





John D. Munford of Sand City. 
In Political Economy. 
Henry Tutwiler of Rockingham. 
In’ Medicine. 
The following gentlemen were admitted 
to the degree of Doctor. 
Lilburn P. Perry of Albemarle. 
Tyree Rodes of Albemarle. 
William H. Newsum of Tennessee. 
George Wood of Albemarle. 
In Law, 
were declared graduates— 
Charles L. Mosby of Powhatan. 
Nathaniel Wolfe of Charlottesville, Va. 

Mr. Wolfe, being prevented from attend- 
ing by indisposition, his diploma was de- 
livered to Mr. William Daniel Jr. as his 
proxy. 

6. Oration by Mr. William Daniel Jr. of 
Lynchburg, Va. On the causes that have 
retarded the growth of poetry in America, 

The exercises concluded with an ora- 
tion by Mr. Charles L. Mosby of Powha- 
tan, On the influence of republican insti- 
lutions upon intellectual improvement. 

WILLIAM WERTENBAKER, 

Secretary to the Faculty. 











UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 
The next session of this University will open 
on the 10th of September next. Expences, 
about two hundred and three dollars per annum. 


A. S. BROCKENBROUGH, Proctor. 





NOTICE TO € ORR E SPONDEN TS S. Be. 

The Communications of Zenobta have been 
received. a 

The Editors will thank their contributors not 
to allow their communications to exceed six 
printed pages, unless the subject admits of di- 
vision. ‘ 

Advertisements, when of a purely literary 
character, will be inserted on the last page of 
the Journal. 

It is the intention of the Editors to offer, oeca- 
sionally, as a premium, a copy of the ‘Museum’ 
for one year, for the best essay, not exceeding 
six pages, written by a Student of the Univer- 
sity, on subjects to be specified. ‘ 

Authors and Publishers, desirous of having 
works noticed in the Museum, must transmit 
them free of expence, to the Editors at the Unt- 
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